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★THE STUDENTS WE TEACH TODAY 



Nevitt Sanford, Ph.D. 
Professor of' Education and Psychology 
Stanford University 



If one works in academic institutions over a long period of time^ 
he is not impressed so' much by the differences among generations of stu- 
dents as by the similarities. Recently 1, had an opportunity to see 
filnfed interviews with some of the students who had tak^n part in ^he 
**reVolt*' at Berkeley in the 1964.' What came through most sharply, 

from behind the beards and the careless dress/^ was the youth'fulness of 
these people. It struck me that they had a good deal in common with the 
young people of my own day or those whom I knew at Vassaf^ during the 
19S0's. While there is no dQubt something new in student's concern to 
reform the educational system or at least to have some voice in deter- ^ 
mining their own education, most of the events thJsit toolc place at Berkeley 

were quite charactisristic of .the doings of young people of any period. 

■■■ * ? 

And I hasten to add,' the adults involved also behaved true to form. 

A V . • ; 

what all generations of college students have in cooimon is their 



age and developmei(ital status. They typically are having problems of 
identity and s,^lf -esteem. They are idealistic, but easily disillusioned 
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when it turns out that the adult figures they have admirqd have feet of 
.clay. They are tarn between loyalty to old values and advancement to- 
ward new ones. They demand independence^ are sometimes even rebellious^ 

yet they need the reassui^nce that adult authority stands firm. 

♦ ' - >/ 

<\ 

Sociologically, undergraduates are not yet committed to parti- 
cular identities or social roles. They are free of the responsibilities 
and commitments that people^ assume as they enter adulthood. ThYs is why 
a college student can participate in marches in Mississippi one year and 
ftie on the way to becoming a corporation lawyer the next. In other words/ 

If 

a student can have one i^ntity today^ another tomorrow. (Not so the 
graduate student^ howevd^r^ who has a ^-eady settled upon a course of study 
and who is probably married. His corra n ents would make i^t out of the 
question for him to try on different identities^s the undergraduate 
can.) C ^ 

This explains, I tjx^nk, why cultures such as ours depend upon ^ 
he youth to initiate social change. They. are counted upon to do^the 
kinds of things that adults, because of their commitments, are ip no 

position to begin. This alsp exj^lainsvin considerable part, I think, ^ 

• . C 

our mixed feelings toward the youth. On the one side we tend to live 

*. ^ * 

vicariously in them, to identify ourselves with some of their slightly 

o ' ' ' . 

;>< 

radical or offba^ doings, but' at the same time they make us a little 
nervous because we are not absolutely sure that they are going to settle 
down in a few years and be Just like everybody else (though, of course, 
they always do). I can recall a few years ago the disappointment with 
which a grou^ of businessmen greeted th^ news that college ^tudents on 
the whole were^very conservative. They had thought that all college 



Clients, one cannot overlook the - 
apier, we will consider in what waysX. 



students were like the activist minority and assumed that this is ,how it 
was supposed to be--radical--young man, conservative--old ma^.^ ^ 

But in saying that there are more similarities than differences 
between successive generations of st 
ferences which do exist. In this pape 
today's student is different fr^^p those who have gone before him, what 
forces have macle him different, and what all this means for the institu- 
tion which undertakes to educate' him« . l| 

THE STUDENT AND CULTURAL CHANGE 

Processes in society become somehow buiit into the individual, 
so that the people who are brought up in one period will naturally differ 
from people brought up in another period. This Ig'^pa^icularly evident, 
in the area of cultural Jttitudes toward child-rearing. Today's students 
have been brought up in a period in which permissiveness in child-training 
was the rule. This is one reason, I think, why young people now are at 
such loose ends in coping with authority. Students, who have known nothing 
but permissive upbringing, and who are being encouraged by their teachers 
to think for themselves and make their own decisions, rfes^ond to the 
slightest restriction as if their lives* were being totally dominated. 
They do not really understand authority because they have had so little 
experience with it. . 

The most determinative social forces on the student are, of 
course, the events and climate of opinion that prevail while he is in 
college. In the research at Vassar College spoq^ored by the Mellon 
Foundation, we were able to study. different generations* of alumnae. 



going all the way back to the class of 1904, When that class came for its 
fiftieth reunion at Vassar, we discovered such interestj^ng things' about 



these ladies that we late^r wen^; on to study the classes of 1912, '20, '30^ 
'40, and *50--as well a^ the students then attending \/a8saro It was^ clear 
from this study t^at the v^orh^n who were graduated at earlier times still 
showed in their own attituAs'and values much of the social climate bhat 

7 - ^ ■ 

prevailed at the lime they/vere in cohlege. 

These findings say something ^ther significant about the im- 
portance of c^lege. They suggest thai: William James may ha^e b een right 
when he said that the ideas that men have before they are twenty-five are 
the only ideas they will ever have^ apart from their^work^ ' It suggests 
that college is indeed a critical time for implanting the attitudes anc^ 

values that are likely to stay with people all their lives o The faculty 
ft 

'i . ' ' 

who are' now dominant in the universities were themselves in colle,ge 6r 

graduate school during the 1930*s,,. As a result of the econcmiic realities 

<A that period^ they faced the world with security very much on their 

minds. In their own careers they moved toward finding a profession that 

would give lasting security, • so it is hardly surprising that now, when 

these men have come to power, the accent on specialization and profes- 

sionaliza tion in educatioh has increased rapidly. As Vtudents^ mkny of 

these men were denied the opportunity to enjoy the old (roncepi^iot/ of 

liberal education. As faculty members, they have taken it for grantedy 




i^ng that: the liberal values of the university would take care of 
themselves. Unfortunately, this has not been the case<, 

Of all the generations of students to pass through American 
colleges and ^niversities, we know the most about those who were in 



college during the 1950 's. Various researchers found the students of 
that period to be passive, conf ormistj, politically disinterested, focused 
on their own private , sphere, concerned about their own chances in life, 
fond of comfort, eager for a ^secure il^ace in society, etc. The young 
women seemed to be engaging in a flight^ into femininity; Vassar girls on 
the average "wapted to have" four children* and quickly, too. They con- 
ceived of the role- in society as that of the homemaker or wife or the 
warf ior-husband, who would meet him at the door when he came home from 
work with a bowl of hot wine. These attitudes fjurely had jiomcthing tp 
do with the^^state of our society in Lhe f if Lies, The sUrikinj^ thing 
about that period in social and economic terms was the relative shortage 
of young people of college age, a result of the lower birthrate that pre- 

vailed during the depression years. This shortage existed at the same 

'i 

time as an enormous economic boom, aii|||iwpanied by concern about armaments. 
This combination of circumstances is a natural for producing conserva- 

tive ideology, and so it did. We find^ln educational thinking' of the 

y 

fifties a heavy accent on science^ spfecial programs for the gifted, high 
standards and toughness in education, and a general speeding up ^f every- 
thing. Education was geared to produce young people who would strengthen 
our economy or our society. 

Colleges took advantage of this situation to upgrade themselves. 
The government began pouring money into higher education, particularly 
at the graduate level, in order to speed up production of the people who 
were needed to man the fiiachinery of society. Specialists in the colleges 
took advantage of this situation to further their own specialties. In ' • 
the late forties, we in the psychology department at the University of 



California saw our chance to make a great thing of psychology. We re- 
ceived grants from the Veterans A<:^ministration and from the U.S. Public 
Health Administration for hurry-up programs in training graduate students 
so we went in for specialization in a big way, neglecting undergraduate 
education rather grossly but advancing psychology. We th^ght this 
specialization was the most natural thing in the world. We did not real- 
ize that all the other departments were doing the ^same thing- -re^sulting 
f>i a frightful loss to undergraduate liberal education. 

Students, of course, were not objecting. They could see that 
by doing what their teachers said, by taking full advantage of these 
opportunities for training, they could get into society faster and find 
a place that would be suitably rewarding. This, I think, was why the 
White House Conference on Education of the middle fifties seemed to have 
such a hollow sound. Educators spoke of the great aims of liberal edu- 
cation, but their actions revealed a primary interest in preparing young 
peojile professionally and vocati^Dnally to keep the system going, 

i • 

SOCIETAL INFLUENCES ON TODAIf'S STUDENTS - « 

■ ■ ' • ( 

What is the situation today, just a cjecade later? Certainly it 
is different. No one is complaining now about the shortage of young 
pebf^e; on the contrary, we have what sometimes seems like an endless 
supply. We are less worried about maintaining production at a^^ high 
level--thanks to our technology, automation, and the general organized 
way in which we have learned to do things. Conse^quently, there ^is less . 
emphasis now on the need for young people to jump Jnto jobs, jusj: to 
keep the machinery of society going. If we talk about the differences. 



betwoon siiidtMits ot the middle tifties and those now in college, we are 
probably Justified in attributing those differences to tiifferences in the 
55 it nations in which they have lived. 

In spite of the radical change between the middle fifties and 
tociay, colleges and universities, by and large, have Just begun to adapt 
themselves to it--if they have recognized it at all. We are experiencing 
a kind of lag between wha^t we are doing in edu^ion and what the times 
require. 

Students, for their part, are no longer sold on the idea of 
hurrying to get their degrees so they can take a specified place in the 
productive machinery of the nation. Instead, they are asking what the 
nation is for, or what great purposes does it have to which they might 
dedicate themselves. T^ey do not see the vocational problem as simply 
a matter of getting good grades, getting into a good graduate school, 
and getting a good job. They are looking for something bigger and more 
generally purposeful, something that has to do not only with this nation 
but with the world. The idealism that is so marked in today's students 
was perhaps always there, but it has been supported recently) by events 
on the national scene--by the civil rights movement, the Peace Corps, 
the poverty program, etc. If you take students with this outlook and 
treat them exactly the Same way students were treated in the fifties, 
giving them a deluge of meaningless work and equating higher standards 
with more Work, you are bound to create some kind of disaffection. 

Much of the rebelliousness that has been observed on some 
campuses has to do liith the fact .that the concept of in loco parentis 
has been changing its- meaning. B-ecause ot^ the Incre^ing size of the 



universities and the increasin)^ i ndepondenct! antj general savvy of the 
students, the caring aspect of in loco parentis has been changing Its 
meaning. Rut the colleges nevertheless have retained the disciplinary 
aspect^ so that students have been asked to live in a sltuatlon--to live 
In a family, we might say--ln which nobody reA^ly cares about their de- 
velopment but everybody cares a lot about whether they behave themselves. 
This seems to me to be an excellent way to produce a rebellious child. 
Nevertheless, this attitude is evidenced in the colleges almost as if by 
deliberation. 

Another aspect of the current situation favorable to activism, 
rebellion, or reform movements on the campus is the changed situation of 
the graduate student. The greatly increased nuftiber of students in a 
given graduate school has, in many places and in many departments, 
changed the nature of graduate education. In the "good old days," being 
admitted to graduate schoot meant that one was already admitted to the 
community of scholars. One now joined the management, so to speak. One 
began participating already as a member of an academic community. Nowa- 
days, graduate students are prevented from doing this by being given a 
long series of hurdles, each of which can be used as a means for throw- 
ing them out of the academic, community altogether. A graduate student 
can stay a given place for perhaps three years; he might, if he works at 
it, have two or three interviews with one or another professor; but he 
still will not know whether he is a member of the academic community or 

s 

not. 

■f 

The result of this situation has been that graduate students 
have begun to ask whether or not the channels into this desirable 



I'uinriuin 1 I y nn>',h( not l)0 m> tiinily hlocktjd txa lo iiuike i\ p/iNM^iKi* too diffi- 
cult, rhtvv t»VH,M\ be^Ln to ask wlu'thor *tlio rcwar dH of beiii^ that ays torn 
uro ^;veat iMiou^h to lu.stify Che effort. In these circumntanceH they have 
boon cl\aiijiin>; sides and actluK n» If they were undergradu^i tes . They have 
boon making conmon cause with the peers, the proletariat, the workers-- 
that Is to say, the undergraduate students. Thi«^ fac\^ loom.s^a.s very 
Iniportant Irr the events at Berkeley. Graduate stu^entje, soj^e of whom 
had been at the university for four years or mo)r% knew all about it, 

were in a position to take leadership. This fact made all the difference, 
v:/liile the undergraduate can- usua 1 ly manage to "sit out" a bad situation 
until summer or graduation graduate students intend to remain for quite 
a vhile and have a special interest in ^^|orm.^ This interest, is not Just 
personal frustration, dissatisfaction, <^^^rebe 1 1 ion. Graduate students 
have a feeling that something ought to be changed so that the current 
crop of students will not be as miserable as^ they were. They look back 
on their own undergraduate years and think how much was lost, how much 
their education might have given them which it did not. 

^ 

I take this phenomenon very seriously. The present crop of 
graduate stij^dents, particularly in the social scienceltnd the humanities, 

V 

have quite a different outlook from that which prevailed five or ten 
years ago* It i^ possible that Ghey will begin to restore some of the 
values of the liberal university which we have lost. , 
Another difference in today's students which is quite evident 
the college teache^ who has taught for a number of years is their 
knowledgeability and sophistication. Oft^n this seems to me to be a 
kind of precdciousness It Results, I think, from the trend towarrd 

- 11 • 
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upK.*'*^^* i torciuH sluiicMilH to i rati mow and xm>ro, HtarlliiK ovrtythlng 
earlt<M ^uui cnrliei . In my view Lhori» is no great point in hnving young 
people lead Kreud and Camus in high school, as they do now at some of the 
advanced Hchools. They thus lose the chance to discover these ideas 
later, In college, when they would be me-'n < n^f ul . Never the leas, the 
stepped-up rcquirementH do give the student a knowledgeabi 1 i ty, and one 
has to asBume this fact if he talks to studeats. . He must revise his con- 
c<?^)tion of how much students know and how soph i jTMca ted they are. He 
also must make a distinction between those who read and take the responr 
sibility for learning upon themselves and those who are equally compe- 
tent but do not do so. 

rheir greater knowledge makes- today 's students critical. They 
do not take things Just pn faith, as one might expect them to, they are 
interested in knowing your sources of information and even how the data' 
were collected. When a representative of the State Department spoke at 
Stanford in connection with one of the Viet Nam "teach-ins**^ he cited a 
precise figure for the numbt^r of North Vietnamese who were to be found 
fighting in South Viet Nam, but 5,000 students laughed at him. They 
could only laugh at the supposition that anybody could know the precise 
number in such circumstances; 

Students in the selective institutions have also been around 
a lot compared with students even ten years ago. The number of student6 
who have studied or traveled abroad, who have been in the Peace Corps, 
or have had extraordinary experience in soc ia 1 "ac tion during the supmier 
is surprisingly large. One who deals with them must take this fact into 
account. ' The teacher who undertakes to lecture students on Africa, for 

12 ., 
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ample, had better reckon with the 1 ike lihooa that soim of, the students 
.."•in the class have been there -and are in a position to tell him yhat goes 
' on , t * 

^ One happy aspect of student travel and world awarenp<;s is a 
changed a t ti tude toward professors. Aa^students become more knowledge- 
ab]Le they seem better able to appreciate knowledgeability in their pro- 
fessors. The professors^ for their part, have improved their status 
enormously by showing that they can get grants, consul tantships, and ^ 
other recognition of their merit. Perhaps professors are not loved ad 
much as they used to' b^, bup they are certainly respected an6re« Movies 
' used to' portray the professor as a fuddy-duddy, slightly laughable but 
lovable old-codge)r, but we seldom see this any more. The modern profes- 
sor is something of, a go-getter, who carries out his university's expec- 
tations that he will raise money and produce knowledge, whether or not 
he contributes anything to teaching. 

Another interesting phenomenon is the, decline in the dis.posi- 
tion of students to make friends in tollege. Durtng the fifties I began, 
to encounter boys in the dormitory who were si,mply not developing any • 
friendships, or boys who had spent four, years at the same college yet" 
never kept in touch with any of their classmates after graduation. In 
many cases this failure seemed to be tied up with competitiveness, with 
the felt necessity on the part of the young man to act as if he werfe 
something that he was not, with feat of the kind of self -revelation that 
is necessary in a deep-growing friendship, even with a* disposition to 
utilize his acquaintances in the interests of some goal that he had set 
for^ himself. The^decline in college friendships has assurijed serious 

■ '13. ■ : ' 



proportions and may have something to -do^ wi^ vChe need that students voice 
nowadays for community and fc5r overcoming/the^ impersonality of the large 



university. 

- . ■ ■ ^s' ' 

We cannot ignore, either the accent on, thrills and pleasure- 

seeking to be foujaid in the present generation-'-an accent which I believe 

/ 

is different from earlier years. The idea of sex as recreation, as put 
forward ^y Playboy magazine, has its appeal for the boys, although the 
girls, as al\^ays, are interested in relationships • The interest in the 
kijad of experience to be had from drugs, while still riot extraordinary, 
is certainly higher than it was ten years ago. Perhaps these tendencies 
a^ng students reflect in part the general excitement and disillusion- 
ment in which many people In our society f^nd themselves ♦ Perhaps it is 
nothing morfe than an imitation of the aduit fun culture that we see 
everywhere .around us. In any event, it is doubtful that this can be 
understood as genuine freedom. More likely it is a way of dealing with 
the. anxiety which normally accompanies impulse expression, a defensive 



isolation of the guilt-provoking action from -the rest of the personality. 
This kind of thing can be seen in American movies in which drinking is 



made to apnear as casual as lighting a cigarette and is not supposed to 
have any efrects one way or the other. 

^ ' PlSasure-seeking may appear, to be the order of the day, but 

onii^who knows students- very well would not conclude that it represents 

/ . • ■ / ' ■ 

the culture of the future. There is much soul-searching going on, on 
our campuses today. Young peo^a feel they cannot go back to the ethic 
of their parents- -in many cases a 19th century ethic- -but they. cannot 
rest easily with a Playboy morality either. The movement tends to be 

14 



toward finding a ne^ basis for morality in what is favorable to personal 
development. 



SOCIAL CHANGE AND ED^TIOJ^AL REFORM * . # ^ . 

In the new situation into wjiich we are moving^ then^ 1 believe 
we are in for edqcational innovation and reform. The clvic^es will not be 
just "in response to student unrest, but^ rather^ in response to the ^same 
conditions that students have been responding to. At the same time^ I 
do not doubt that student concern may speed change. The new experimental 
colleg^at the University of California at Berkeley (set up by Professor^ 
Joseph Tusman on the old Michel John Wisconsin model) had been planned 

r 

for some time', but the Free Speech Movement, and the fears and guilt 
feelings which it ^aroused in faculty members. Were no doubt what filially 
made it possible to realize the pldn. 

While" societal prressures probably will not al^ow the accent on^ 
professional training to decline very much, I do not think it will con- 
tinue, to^ have the insistent quality that it had during the fifties. 
There will be less accent on educating students to man the system and 
more on educating them to participate in it^ benefits. Economically, we 
can anticipate a period of increasing affluence and leisure, and a rapid^^ 
decline in the number of .jobs which can be fulfilled without an educa- 
tion. In order to keep the wheels turning, we must have more and more 

f 

people spending their time in the educational enterprise, either teaching 



*Th^s search for a new ethic was discussed at length iti a 
^ lecture which I delivered in the Jake Gimbe}. Series at Stanford, 1964. 

Portions' of the paper later appeared in the NEA Journal, Vol. 54, No. 4, 
.April 1965, pages 20-23. v * ^ 



or^ leitrnlhg. There is a* boundless amount to be taught and learned^ and 
these pursuits are not susceptible to unemployment. They can be^carrled 
on endlessly ^qulte Independently of what the machines are doing. 

In' these circumstances^ It seemd likely that there will be a 

return to the traditional go^l o£ education In this country--the goal o£ 

r , ' 

developing each Individual's potentialities as fully as possible^ rather 
than merely providing him with job skills. Education will again pay at- 
tentlon to a wide range of abilities^ not just to the ability to master 
abstract material. It will pay attention to many aspects of the^p^son-- 
all of those aspects that need to be and cdn be developed. This kind of 
education will, I tihink, be offered to a higher and higher proportion of 
young people who are ga ^ Mfettng from high school. There may be, in fact, 
.1 believe there will havl^fo be, some tqtally new institutions developed 
to educate this group. Many circles in this country, including govern- 
ment circles, are beginning to realize that lack bf ability or reduced 
ability is no. reason why a person should not be developed as fully as 
possible. As a matter of fact, psychology, which for a long time has 
led us to overestimate the unteachability of some people, now is show- 
ing that it is possible to teach many of those whom we used to think 
were totally limited by their genes. 

Among women I expect to see a continuing search for new de- 
sighs f(^ living. They will begin to break out of the career-versus - 
Tparriage bind. Perhaps we shall go back to the 'state of affairs of 
1937 when a much higher proportion of college women went to graduate 
school than is the case today. There will still be a great market for 
sex and glamor and homemaking, but educated women will be much more 

16 



often combining Tiomemaking with sopie kind of activity outside the home. 
j^I. hope this, activity will in many cases be political, activity designed 
to ^change the conditioiis^^f life for women as well as for everybody else, 
.1 think we shall also see more women working in- paid, part time, s^mi- 
professional jobs that have- to do with culture, health, educatiort, and^ - 
welfare, - . ^ . ^ I 

Colleges, of course, are slow to change' in respons^^to^he 

^ kinds of social changes that I've been describing; but they do chart^^e 
some. They certainly changed in response to social conditions of the 

^postwar era, and they may\hange in response to the new conditions thiat 
I have mentioned. They may respond, for example, to the widely felt 
need iii our society for something to counter the effects of our teebr 
nology-a technology which goes its own way, which nobody controls, and 
which tends to dominate our lives. There is a widespread belief that 
the only way to counter the effects of this technology is by a deliberate 
effort to do things JLn an un technological, personal way in our colleges. 
There must be an increasing accent on the arts and the huroanitie8--all 
those kinds of activities that cannot be duplicated by machines. And, 
of course, i we must increase our efforts to make the college or university 
a truly hurtian community. 

In Ipi^King at the young people of today, we should never for- 
get that tHdy are young people, ;:haracterized by many of the same fea- 
tures which have always characterized young people; but, like everybody 
else, thejTdo^ respond to the times, and the present times are in some 
respects diff erent .'^^ Our times offer certain perils, but they also offer 
certain great opportunities. 



Recently I have \ sensed a growing willingness^ among educators to 
take advantage of these opbortunities. ^^In^ fact, the year 1|[65 was called 
by 'some "Thfe Year of the Stoident." A colleague who attended the Danfortti 
Conference on Higher Education of that year reported hopti^i^ully that the 
pitrtijcipants seemed to be interested ir^ students in a new and ^[^nif jpcant 
way^^^^This is quit§ a change when one recall's the mood of siraii^ con- 
'^ferences only three or four y^ars earlier, conferences which quickly 
degenerated into a debate bet^eei| pe^le who^were interested , in students 
and people who thought that any interest in students would^surely "water 
down" the excellence of edi!Pcation--that those of us who, were interested \ 
in students really , wanted ^to substitute counseling for teaching or even 
to turiir the college into^a kind of psychiatric community. Today I doubt 
whether one woul4 hear this. As a, matter of fact, people of whom I would 
not have believed it possible have been displaying an interest in stu- 
dents--in how they, learn, their values, their attitudes, their develop- 
ment as people, - 

For a. long time now I have been arguing that we should ^ive 



students every Opportunity, to express 'their views about their own educa- 




tion and about t^feei-g^vernihent of the college, arid that we should listen 
to them when they do. Now^ h(J»weyer, in the light of this sudden upsurgfe 
of sympathy with the student) I feel perhaps I ^hoiU^^kl^o remind my 
colleagues that the student needs' at the same time to fi^^^ea^sured that 
the institution is- stillwn the hands of understanding but-authoritative 
adults. This' does not mean that we must return to some kind of authori- 

irian ^gime. On the contrary, as President James P. Dixon^ and other 
officials of Antioch College learned long ago, if you give students all 
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the ro^e^hey can use^ you soon discover bow conseirt?itive they really are 
and how incapabfe of governing themselves or of making any of the great 
decisions that have to be made affecting them. Allowing students more 

freedom than tiiey can handle may seem a littV^ cruel, I suppose, but it 

> , f» 

gives the adutt»--the faculty and administration--an opportunity to step 
in and make the decisions which are, in the end, their responsibility 
anyway, / 

There ia reklly no way for u^, as educators, to avoid assuming 
leadership; students must have it. We will hope, of course, that the 
f adults who wield authority wil]^ be people who have listened to, students, 
who know how students develop, and who will do not what the students say 
; they want but what students' actions. say they need. Certainly, we will 
hope that these adults will always use their leadership and make their 
decisions in the^interests of the individual student's becoming what he 



ecome. ' .^y^, 
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